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10-Minute Brain Operation 


Sharp, slender instrument is driven through bony 
part of eye socket and then swung in arc. Succeeds with 


third of schizophrenics. 


> A SAFE, simple, 10-minute opera- 
tion that is restoring mentally sick peo- 
ple to health and sanity was announced 
by Dr. Walter Freeman of Washing- 
ton at the meeting of the American 
Association. 

electro-shock treat 
ment, it one-third of the 
schizophrenia patients and one-half of 
those suffering involutional mental dis- 
orders. These last are patients suffer- 
other abnormal 
severe emotional 


Psychiatric 
Combined with 


succeeds in 


ing depressions and 
mental due to 
disturbance at or just after mid-life. 

In the operation Dr. Freeman drives 
a sharp, slender instrument through the 
bony part of the eye socket into the 
front of the brain. The instrument is 
then swung through an arc of 30 de- 
grees and withdrawn. The same opera- 
tion is performed on both sides. 

The patient is first given two electro- 
shock convulsions at one- or two-min- 
ute intervals. Then, while he is still un- 


states 


conscious, the operation iS swiftly per- 
formed. needed. And 
since the eye socket area is normally 


No anesthetic 1S 


germ-free, and the tears flow freely after 
electro-shock, no sterilizing of the area 
with antiseptics is needed. 

Within an hour after the operation 
some patients are able to get out of bed, 
talk, swallow liquids and perform sim- 
ple activities. In favorable cases, pa- 
tients have returned to their former jobs 
or occupations within two weeks and 
have continued to maintain themselves 
satisfactorily. 

One patient was observed chuckling 
to herself several times during the after 
noon after the operation. When asked 
why she was laughing, she answered: 

“All those foolish ideas I had. How 
did I get them anyway?” 

The operation not 
all cases and some who were apparent- 
ly helped by it have since relapsed. It 
was originally devised by an_ Italian 
surgeon, A. M. Fiamberti, in 1937. Early 
reports were not reassuring and then 
the war came and Dr. Freeman could 
get no further word about it. He de- 
cided to investigate it himself early in 
1946. Since then he has performed the 
operation on 190 patients. 


does succeed in 


Its chief advantage over two other 
relatively new operations for relief of 
insanity is the fact that it is a minor 
operation which can be performed by 
psychiatrists in mental hospitals. The 
other two operations are: 1. Prefrontal 
lobotomy, in which a hole must be 
drilled through the skull and then brain 
connections severed. Dr. Freeman intro- 
duced this operation into the United 
States about 10 years ago. 2. Topectomy, 
a “formidable” operation in which cer- 
tain parts of the frontal lobes of the 
brain are removed. This operation was 
announced in March of this year by 
Columbia-Greystone Associates. 

The operation reported at the meet- 
ing is called transorbital lobotomy. 
Transorbital means through the orbit, 
or eye socket. Lobotomy means cutting 
into a lobe of the brain. The object of 
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both lobotomy operations is to cut the 
connections between the part of the 
brain Dr. Freeman calls the “dynamo” 
of the mental sickness and other parts 
of the brain. 

The operation through the eye socke 
should succeed, Dr. Freeman said, i 
patients who have been sick less than 
one year and in the hospital less than 
six months. A few may recover after 
longer illness. In illnesses longer than 
one year’s duration, transorbital loboto- 
my should be looked on as a test, not 
a last resort. If it brings improvement 
but the improvement does not last, the 
standard lobotomy operation should be 
performed. 

The shape of the patient’s head has 
some bearing on the success of the op 
eration. A high, broad forehead, particu- 
larly with rather deep-set eyes, is the 
one in which the operation is most 
likely to succeed. This is because in 
such a shaped head a larger volume oi 
the frontal lobe of the brain is within 
reach of the instrument. Failures have 
resulted in patients otherwise satisfactory 
whose foreheads were of the narrow, 
sloping character. 
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Super Wind Tunnel 


For testing guided missiles and aircraft, it has air 
forced through it at speeds near 3,000 miles per hour, four 


times speed of sound. 


> A SUPER-SUPERSONIC wind tun- 
nel for testing guided missiles and air- 
craft has been dedicated at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. It has a perfectly- 
controlled flexible throat that permits 
quick changes in the supersonic flow of 
air through it. 

Air is forced through the tunnel to 
create speeds approaching 3,000 miles 
per hour, four times the speed of sound 
at sea level. 

Most wind tunnels have fixed throats, 
sections smaller than the main tunnel, 
that are responsible for stepping up the 
speed of the air. These can be changed 
in some tunnels only by removal and 
replacement. 

The flexible throat 
the advantage that its speed may be 
very quickly and easily changed from 
one supersonic velocity to another. 

With this it is possible to cover a 
range of speeds from Mach number one 


wind tunnel has 


to Mach number four. 

The change in the size of the open- 
ing in the throat is made by a series 
of jacks electrically operated whose 
movements can be kept perfectly 
aligned and controlled to an exceed- 
ingly small fraction of an inch. These 
jacks press on the chrome-plated flex- 
ible upper and lower sides of the throat. 

This flexible throat affair, dedicated 
at the Army Ordnance Ballistic Re- 
search Laboratories, is not the only wind 
tunnel at this research center. There is 
particularly a fixed throat tunnel which, 
it is claimed, was the nation’s first 
large-scale supersonic tunnel. A free-flight 
aerodynamics range has all sorts of in- 
struments for the study of models in 
flight at supersonic velocities. The re- 
sults are quickly computed on an elec- 
tronic super-calculator, one type being 
the Eniac, which stands for electronic 
numerical integrator and computer. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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' New Cancer Weapon 


X-Ray telescope will give physicians a 500-times 
clearer view of internal organs. Will aid greatly in 
diagnosis of stomach cancer and heart ills. 


> \ NEW weapon for fighting stomach 
uncer, cause of nearly half the cancer 
deaths in the nation, has been developed 
by Dr. John W. Coltman, physicist at 
the Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
Pittsburgh. 
weapon is an 
standard 


The new anti-cancer 
“X-ray telescope.” Used with 
X-ray fluoroscopic equipment now in 
hospitals and doctors’ offices, it will give 
doctors a 500 times clearer view than 
ever before of their patients’ internal 
organs. 

One of the biggest blocks to the con- 
quest of stomach cancer is the difficulty 
of diagnosing it in time for successful 
treatment. The new “X-ray telescope” is 
expected to aid in this important field. 

Better diagnosis of heart ailments and 
other diseases may also come with the 
aid of the new instrument. 

The X-ray 


tially of an electronic tube with a chain- 


telescope consists essen- 


like reaction going on inside it. In the 
chain-like reaction, the X-rays passing 
through the patient’s body first produce 
light rays. These in turn create electrons 
within the new tube. Then with the aid 
of powerful electrical forces the electrons 
are hurled across the tube at a speed 
of 5,000 miles per second and strike a 
fluorescent screen producing the image 
viewed by the physician. The speed-up 
of the electrons is the chief factor in 
brightening the final image. 

“Greatly increased brightness will make 
possible a movie-like viewing of all in 
ternal organs and movements from any 
angle, a sharp contrast to the very dim 
view now possible with the best available 
equipment,” Dr. Coltman_ explained. 
“No longer will the physician need long 
periods to adapt his eyes to darkness be 
fore viewing the X-ray screen, and even 
more important, he will be able to make 
rapid, accurate diagnosis of internal de 





[MAGE BRIGHTENER—This device demonstrates that with a 500 ampli- 
fication tube it would be possible to brighten X-ray images 500 times. 
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tail never clearly visible before by fluor- 
oscopic means. 

“The 500-fold increase in brightness 
should put the image well within the 
range of present-day television pick-up 
tubes. This means that the fluoroscopic 
image may be transmitted and dupli- 
cated at different points for observation 
by more than one person or group. It 
is even conceivable that some day med- 
ical specialists hundred of miles from 
the patient can be consulted and aid in 
the instant diagnosis of an internal ail 
ment. 

The new instrument does not expose 
the patient or the physician to any 
greater amount of X-rays than are now 
used in diagnosis. This is an important 
safety advantage. 
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Histamine Used to Aid 
Some Mental Patients 


> DELUSIONS can be banished and 
some mental patients can be helped to 
recovery by histamine, a chemical be- 
lieved to play a part in hayfever suffer- 
ing, the American Psychiatric Associa 
tion was told at its meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. E. 
described the dramatic 
delusions of a 26-year-old man. 

The patient had been depressed for 
some time. His father had committed 
suicide and the young man was con- 
vinced that he suffered from a hopeless 
condition. He had the delusion that 
part of his digestive tract was “dead 
and his food was wasted.” This delusion 
showed immediate improvement when 
histamine treatment was started and 
within one week it had cleared up en 
tirely. The patient’s judgment, however, 
was still defective, so that he refused 
further voluntary treatment. 

A stocky, mildly paranoid woman 
who was beset by suspicions that her 
husband was unfaithful was also helped 
by histamine treatment. Her suspicions 
made her agitated and her inner sense 
of hostility at times reached a dangerous 
pitch. After five injections of histamine 
with psychotherapy she became calmer, 
gained insight into her problems, and 
for several months has gotten along 


O. Niver of Eau Claire, Wis., 


recovery trom 


very well. 

A 45-year-old woman with some ten 
dency to depression came to the hos- 
pital because of excruciating, knifelike 
headaches. These were not due to ner- 
vous and muscular tension, nor to mi 
graine. Sedatives failed to relieve them. 
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She began to improve under histamine 
Then, one day, the drug 
headache to become much 
worse. At that point she became very 
hostile and said some of the things she 
had afraid to say before. After 
this her symptoms improved and she 
was able to deal reasonably with her 


treatment. 
caused her 


been 


problems. 
The chief 

Niver thinks, is that it gives patients 

self-confidence 


value of histamine, Dr. 


an increased sense of 
without lessening their sense of 
to control This makes it 
possible for them to probe with the 
psychiatrist into the underlying feeling 
conflict their 
Many mental patients, Dr. Niver pointed 


power 


themselves. 


illness. 


which is causing 
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out, feel so unstable that they dread 
any psychiatric treatment. They fear 
that any “tampering with their psycho- 
logical defenses” will drive them com- 
pletely insane. Narcosynthesis helps in 
some of these cases, but some patients 
even dread the so-called “truth serum.” 

Dr. Niver turned to histamine as an 
aid in such cases because of the mutual 
antagonism between this body chemical 
and another, adrenalin, or epinephrine. 
The latter chemical can activate an 
anxiety that some psychiatrists say is an 
actual neurosis. So using its antagonist 
to help neurotic patients seemed logical. 
Histamine is a powerful chemical and 
carefully, Dr. Niver 


must be used 


warned, 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


Sulfa Drug For Cholera 


Possibly future weapon against cholera, dysentery, 
and some other intestinal infections, phthalylsulfacetimide 
has saved lives of 97 out of 100. 


> A NEW sulfa drug that may be the 
weapon of the future against cholera, 
dysentery and some other intestinal in- 
fections was announced at the Congress 
of Tropical Medicine and Malaria meet- 
ing in Washington by Dr. Harry Seneca, 
research associate at Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The drug is called phthalylsulfaceti- 
mide. It was developed by Dr. Seneca 
and Dr. Edward Henderson, director of 
clinical research of Schering Corpora- 
a drug for 
infections 


were seeking 
dysentery and other similar 
that would be safe enough and cheap 
enough to be sold over the drug store 


tion. They 


counter like aspirin. 

When the cholera epidemic broke out 
in Egypt last fall, tests of the new sulfa 
drug had progressed far enough so that 
would have 
Seneca flew 


the scientists thought it 
value in this Dr. 
to Egypt in October with a supply of 


disease. 


the drug. 

Some 500 patients were treated. Be- 
cause of the chaotic conditions and lack 
of trained personnel, adequate records 
could be gotten on only 43. But of these 
43, only one died. That gives the new 
drug a record of saving lives at the rate 
of about 97 out of 100 in an epidemic in 
which almost 50 out of every 100 died. 
The drug’s success in cholera, Dr. Seneca 
said, depends on its being given within 
the first three days of sickness. 


The drug has been given to patients in 
the New York area suffering from ulcer- 
ative colitis and from acute intestinal 
inflammation. In the latter condition, 
some patients were relieved of symp- 
toms in one day and all nine were 
cured on the fifth day. Of the 28 ulcer- 
ative colitis patients, 18 improved when 
given the drug. The drug is not expected 
to cure this condition, but to clean up 
secondary infection and give the ulcers 
a chance to heal. 

Success of the drug and its safety are 
believed due to its unique ability to pene- 
trate the walls of the intestines without 
being absorbed into the blood stream. It 
is given by mouth either in pills or in 
a powder dissolved in milk or water. 
It is not yet on the market. 
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New Glass Developed 
To Withstand High Heat 


> A NEW type of glass, which can be 
heated to 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit and 
rapidly cooled without breaking, was 
described to the American Chemical So- 
ciety by Dr. Richard B. Ellis of the 
University of Miami. It is particularly 
suitable for sun lamps and _ laboratory 
glassware. 

The new glass, called vycor and in- 


vented by Dr. Martin Nordberg an: 
Harrison Hood of the Corning Glas 
Works, consists almost entirely of silicz 
It is made from a soft, alkaline glas: 
molded or blown in the conventiona 
way, which is then immersed in ho 
acid and the alkali dissolved an 
washed out. When the glass is heate: 
to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, the pore 
close and it shrinks to about two-third 
its original volume. 

The final product can be used con 
tinuously at a temperature of 1,600 de 
grees without losing its strength o 
clearness, Dr. Ellis stated. If heated to 
more than 1,800 degrees for prolonged 
periods, it becomes cloudy and opaque 
upon cooling. The opacity, however, 
does not affect the strength of the glass 
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StreptomycinResults Good 


Hundreds of lives saved in first year's experimental 
use in treatment of tuberculosis. Not good for pulmonary 


type, which is most common. 


> A YEAR’S experimentation with 
streptomycin therapy in tuberculosis has 
produced some “remarkable” results at 
Battey State hospital in Rome, Ga. The 
650 patients treated are believed to con- 
stitute the largest group of tuberculosis 
patients to take the earthmold drug at 
any sanitorium in the United States. 

“There is no doubt that streptomycin 
has saved and prolonged hundreds of 
lives,” Dr. Rufus F. Payne, superin- 
tendent of the hospital, reported. 

Of the 650 started on treatment, 523 
have finished. Only 28 died. Of these, 
26 were considered hopeless—the drug 
was given to relieve pain—so only two 
of these deaths represent failures of strep- 
tomycin. 

But here is even more convincing 
evidence: Of the 523 patients treated, 
106 have been discharged from the hos- 
pital, 90 of them improved, only 16 un- 
improved. Of the 106, doctors called 
101 “far advanced” cases when the treat- 
ment was started. 

And finally: 32 of those discharged, 
and now living normal lives at home, 
had been considered “absolutely hope- 
less’ when admitted to the hospital! 


Here are some of the facts estab- 


lished in the study: 


1. The “new lesion” is the one which 
responds best. 

2. The “biggest disappointment” is 
that the most common type of tubercu- 
losis, pulmonary, shows the least re- 
sponse to the drug. Fortunately, Dr. 
Payne pointed out, there are other treat- 
ments for lung tuberculosis. 

3. The “nicest thing” about strepto- 
mycin is that it works best on the types 
of cases for which doctors have never 
had any specific treatment. 

4. This study has determined that 
half a gram per day is the best dose. 
Previously, one gram or 1.8 grams was 
the usual dosage. The patient is much 
less likely to become resistant at the 
lower dose, Dr. Payne said. 

One of the most dramatic responses 
to streptomycin therapy has been miliary 
tuberculosis. This is a form spread by 
the blood stream into every organ of 


the body. Normally, it’s 100°% fatal. 
Dr. Payne has tried it in about 25 cases, 
with apparent cures in more than three- 
fourths of them. 

Meningitis is another complication 
bringing certain death. Thirteen cases 
have been treated at Battey, and seven 
of them are living. Two have survived 
more than a year, and are clinically 
well. 

Kidney tuberculosis is one of the most 
painful forms. Surgery was the only 
treatment. Now streptomycin has been 
found to relieve the pain in at least 
90°% of the cases. It is hoped that 
50°% or more will experience permanent 
results. 

Almost “miraculous” is the way Dr. 
Payne described the response in tubercu- 
lous laryngitis, another extremely painful 
form. 

“Patients have been enabled to talk in 
normal tones, even though they had not 
spoken except in a whisper for three 
years,” he said. “We have other patients 
who have not been able to swallow small 
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amounts of water. Within three weeks 
after they started taking streptomycin, 
they were eating a normal diet, com 
pletely free of pain.” 

Of the 650 patients treated so far, 388 
have received their streptomycin without 
cost, thanks to a fund raised last year 
by public subscription. The appeal was 
made entirely through the newspapers, 
without one penny being spent for cam- 
paign expenses. The goal was $75,000, 
but Georgains contributed $111,815. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


RADAR 


Two-Color Screens 
For Radar Scanners 


> TWO-COLOR viewing screens, for 
use with radar scanning equipment to 
control aircraft traffic approaching air 
ports, were revealed at the opening of 
the new 300-foot aluminum-sheathed 
tower for microwave experiments at 
Federal Telecommunication Labora 
tories, in Nutley, N. J. 

An improved radar device to meas 
ure distances from moving planes to 
fixed ground beacons was also revealed. 
These are but two of important achieve- 
ments here at the laboratories. The first 
is part of a navigation system being de- 
veloped under contract with the Wat- 
son Laboratories of the Air Materiel 


Command, Red Bank, N. J. The second 


TWO-COLOR RADAR—One of the projects being experimented with in 


this microwave laboratory tower at Nutley, N. J. 
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is part of the laboratory's work on a 
series of pulsed type radio aids to aerial 
navigation. 

The two-color radar viewing screen 
aids control-tower operators to “see 
better the airplanes in the 50-mile region 
surrounding the airport. The rotating 
antenna of this particular radar-scanner 
makes a complete revolution every sec- 
ond, turning trom six to ten times more 
rapidly than older types. The result is 
that the detection and tracking of mov- 
ing planes is made visually clearer. 

The distance measuring equipment is 
an airborne radar device which provides 
constant and accurate measurement of 
distances from moving planes to fixed 
ground radio-responding beacons. It 
uses the so-called challenger-responder 
principle. Both the airborne challenger 
and the ground beacon have a pulsed 
transmitter and a receiver. The pulse 
sent out from the plane is received at 
the ground beacon and causes its trans- 


” 


nitter to respond with a similar pulse. 
The distance is given on a dial in the 
plane computed automatically from the 
time required for the pulse to make its 
trip. 

The new microwave laboratory tower 
resembles somewhat a lighthouse with 
a building on its top instead of the 
glass housing for the signal lights. It 
has a rigid steel frame which is sheathed 
in aluminum. At the top are three large 
enclosed landings for research pur- 
poses and several interior platforms for 
the installation of experimental micro- 


wave equipment. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


Pain-Killing Drug 
To Be Available 


> PATIENTS racked by chronic pain 
from causes other than cancer may soon 
have a new pain-killing drug to relieve 
their suffering. 

The drug is metopon, an opium de 
rivative which was released just a year 
A plan 
is now being considered for extending 
its distribution to other chronic pain 
sufferers, H. J. Anslinger, U. S. Com 
missioner of Narcotics, told the New 
York Academy of Sciences conference 
on analgesics. 

If the new plan goes into effect, met- 
opon will be available in drug stores on 
a physician’s prescription. Its production 
and distribution, however, will still be 
the Federal narcotic drug 


ago for cancer patients only. 


subject to 
laws. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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Psychotics Have Defect 


Blocking occurs between glands and central nervou: 
system which is shown by blood tests made under stress. 


Changes occur in brain. 


> MENTAL PATIENTS have a de- 
fect which blocks messages between the 
brain and nervous system and _ the 
glandular system in their bodies, a team 
of Washington University medical 
scientists reported to the American Psy- 
chiatric Association meeting in Wash- 
ington. This may throw light on the 
fundamental nature of mental ills. 

The scientists are Drs. Ernest H. 
Parsons, Ethel Ronzoni-Bishop, Sidney 
Hulbert and Edwin F. Gildea. 

Counts of white blood cells and 
measurements of blood sugar gave the 
clue to existence of this defect. Unlike 
normal persons, the mental patients do 
not mobilize the sugar in their body in 
response to mental stress. Nor do they 
show the change in number of white 


blood cells shown in normal persons 
under stress. 
The failures to show these measur- 


able physical responses to mental stress 
were not due to defects of pituitary or 
adrenal glands, the stated. 
Rather, they were due to a blocking of 
the communication system between the 


scientists 


brain and nervous system and the glands 
that ordinarily respond to stress mes- 
sages from the brain and nerves. 


Changes in Brain 


Definite changes in the brain, seen 
under the microscope, exist in the im- 
portant mental disease labelled schizo- 
phrenia, Dr. N. W. Winkelman of 
Philadelphia and Dr. M. Harold Book 
of Norristown, Pa., declared. 

Schizophrenia has sometimes been 
called a disease of split personality. Psy- 
chiatrists describe the patients as living 
in a dream world where they have 
sought escape from harsh reality. 

Drs. Winkelman and Book, on the 
basis of their findings in 10 cases, con- 
tend that the disease should be classified 
as an organic rather than a personality 
disorder. 

Where the disease under 40 
years of age, they believe the changes 
in the brain cells are usually due to a 
biological susceptibility similar to the 
disposition of some bodies to tuberculosis. 
The early brain changes are slight and 


exists 


similar ones have been found in the 
brains of normal people. This, the do 
tors believe, is what has led to psy- 
chiatrists’ differing views on_ schizo- 
phrenia. 

The situation, they pointed out, can 
be compared roughly to an automobile 
which develops a knock in the motor. 
The driver may think this merely an 
unusual noise but to the mechanic it is 
evidence of a burnt-out bearing. 


Original Sin 


The “original sin” which preachers 
and philosophers have talked about for 
centuries and for which they prescribed 
the antidote of love is probably a feel 
ing of hostility, or hate, present in hu 
man infants months before they are 
born, the meeting was told. 

Dr. J. C. N. Cushing of Baltimore 
offered this explanation. He told of see- 
ing definite avoiding reactions in fetuses 
only 14 weeks old, or about six months 
before birth. The reactions were seen 
in moving picture studies of fetuses. 

The avoiding reactions, he - said, 
would be interpreted as hostile gestures 
in older individuals. They are evidence 
that hate, or hostility, is so primary an 
emotion that it has its genesis even 
before birth. 

By the time the baby is born, it has 
stored up so much hostility, cr hate, 
that for the rest of life it is faced with 
the problem which forces it constantly 
to seek affection to counterbalance the 
latent hostility. 


Scare Stories Don’t Harm 


The “sensational press” is probably 
not doing any special harm to children 
and may even help some, Dr. Sophie 
W. Schroeder-Sloman, Chicago psychia 
trist, declared. 

Nervous, insecure children might 
actually be helped if reading crime 
stories in the newspapers made their 
nervousness so much worse that their 
parents finally noticed it and took them 
to a psychiatrist or mental health clinic. 
They needed such help anyway, but 
might not have gotten it if their anxiety 
and fears had not been aggravated to 
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tle point where the parents saw it as 
a normal. 

Our children, she suggested, may have 
developed a certain immunity to horror 
stories as a result of their constant ex- 
posure to them by way of radio, comics 
and movies. 

Her opinions were based on studies 
of children referred to the Chicago In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in the wake 
of a highly-publicized kidnaping of a 
six-year-old girl, later found murdered 
ind dismembered, which occurred in 
the heart of a middle class residential 
section of Chicago. 

Six children, from seven to 11 years, 


PSYCHIATRY 
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were brought to the Institute because 
they could not sleep or had bad dreams 
due to fear of kidnaping after read- 
ing newspaper accounts of the crime. 

Without exception, Dr. Schroeder- 
Sloman said, all six children were in- 
secure, had poor relationships with their 
parents, and could not trust them for 
protection. This easily explained their 
nervous condition. 

Harder to understand, she said, was 
the lack of concern on the part of the 
majority of children in view of the 
tremendous amount of sensational pub- 


licity which had _ produced general 
anxiety in grown-ups, 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


CO? As Mental Treatment 


Patients inhale soda water gas and sleep, awaking 
relaxed and able to face their problems. Doctors took treat- 


ment themselves. 


> CARBON DIOXIDE, the soda-water 
gas, is helping the mentally sick back 
to health, the American Pyschiatric As- 
sociation was told at its meeting in 
Washington. 

The patients inhale the gas, mixed 
with oxygen. After 15 or 20 inhala- 
tions, they fall quietly into a deep slum- 
ber. Sometimes they dream. Sometimes 
not. When they wake up they are more 
relaxed and comfortable. And best of 
all, they can face their problems, talk 
them over with the psychiatrist, and 
win their way back to mental health. 

Success with this treatment in 18 out 
of 37 patients was reported by Dr. J. A. 
Kindwall and five associates of the 
Milwaukee Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. There was no noticeable change 
in 11 and eight had their symptoms 
aggravated. 

One patient who had been in a psy- 
choneurotic depression for three years, 
with physical as well as mental symp- 
toms, had 75 treatments and in five 
months was well. Another patient, with 
schizophrenic depression, became more 
tense under the treatments. They dis- 
tressed her so that she was given only 
). She got well after electro-shock 
treatments given during insulin coma. 

it looking back she herself attributed 

uch of her improvement and recovery 

the carbon treatments. 

hether she was right or wrong about 
this, her physicians do not know. 

[he patients who had pleasant or 


dioxide 


neutral feelings with the treatment were 
helped, while those who were distressed 
or frightened by the carbon dioxide ex- 
periences were not. 

Signs of addiction to the treatment 
appeared, even in patients who were 
distressed by it. Because they felt re- 
laxed and more comfortable after each 
treatment, they often asked for more. 

Several of the doctors took the treat- 
ments themselves. One took 97, aver- 
aging four a week with 30 to 40 inhala- 
tions of the each time. In about 
half the sessions he could recall no 
dreams but was aware that thoughts, 
mostly of daily events, were going 
through his mind. For the rest of the 
treatments he could recall dreams of 
a pleasant nature, often with romantic 
coloring. During one treatment he 
dreamed of an atomic bomb explosion 
but with no fear or unpleasantness. 

“It was like a total dissolution, a pat- 
tern completed,” he reported. He felt 
relaxed and comfortable during the 
dream. This dream occurred not long 
after one of his patients had a terrify- 
ing atom bomb dream while under the 


gas 


gas. 

This doctor's personality did not 
change under the treatments, so far as 
he and his associates could tell. 

Associated with Dr. Kindwall in the 
study of this new treatment were: Drs. 
Lewis Danziger, Ray Headlee, Carroll 
W. Osgood, H. Gladys Spear and Ben- 
jamin A. Ruskin. 

. Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 





FOUR-SECOND CAMERA — The 
physician can read the record of a 
patient’s heart almost as the beats 
are recorded. Shown at the camera 
is the inventor, Charles J. Glasser. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Camera Develops Film 
In Only Four Seconds 


> A CAMERA which develops moving 
photographic paper or film four seconds 
after the picture is snapped has been 
developed for medical use. 

Claimed to have the fastest complete 
developing process yet achieved, the new 
camera was built for medical work but 
may have applications in other fields of 
The 


cessfully demonstrated by the Beck-Lee 


photography. camera was suc 


Corporation, Chicago. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


lron Powder Can Be 
Made More Cheaply 


> HIGH-PURITY 
chemical and metallurgical uses is made 
more cheaply than formerly in the proc- 
ess on which William J. Kroll of Ni 
agara Falls, N. Y., has taken out patent 
2,441,770. By this method, anhydrous 
ferrous chloride is reacted with anhy- 
drous ammonia at a temperature be- 
tween 500 and 675 degrees Centigrade, 
and the nitrided iron thus produced is 
then reduced, yielding pure iron, finely 
powdered. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Paint Weed Patches 
With 2,4-D, Is Advice 


> PATCHES of 
flower beds or shrubbery to risk spraying 
with 2,4-D, for fear of harm to desirable 
plants, can still be killed with the toxic 
compound, L. W. Kephart of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
Just spread the solution exactly where 
being 


weeds too close to 


suggests. 


you want it with a paintbrush 
sure to clean the brush afterwards, and 
soak it for a weak ammonia 
before you other 


a day in 
solution, touch any 
plants with it. 

Similarly, if you find a_poison-ivy 
vine growing into your shrubbery, swab 
.4-D solution on its leaves with a brush, 
or a wad of cotton on the end of a stick, 
taking care not to get any on the leaves 
of your valuable bushes. You do not 
need to wet all the poison-ivy leaves; 
half-a-dozen of them will absorb enough 
24-D to put the 


business. 


whole vine out of 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


American Scientists Careful 
To Keep Military Secrets 


> DECLARING that American scien 
tists have done a good job keeping se 
crets, Dr. Edward U. Condon, director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
told the Washington Academy of Sci 
ences that restriction of information re 
quires a “delicate balance” between 
leaking military secrets and saving the 
benefits of a free exchange of scientific 
information. 

Dr. Condon, who was called “one ot 
the weakest links in our atomic security’ 
in the report of a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac 
American 
“have shown themselves singularly con 


tivities, said that scientists 
scientious and discreet.” 
Pointing out that classification and 


security measures are needed now, the 


scientist warned against “unnecessary or 
needless regulations to hamper our prog 
ress. 

Scientists, he urged, should not be 
treated either better or more suspiciously 
than any other group in personal in 
vestigations for loyalty or discretion 

“My own position has always been 
that I have nothing to conceal and if | 
have omitted to tell anything about my 
self it was either because I thought it 
was irrelevant or because | could not 


find anybody willing to listen,” he said. 
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“A lot of the investigating that is 
going on today is in extremely incom- 
petent hands and for that reason a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money,” Dr. Condon 
charged. 

Stealing atomic secrets, he pointed 
out, would not be a simple spy job. 
The mere principles of modern science 
are complicated, while the valuable 
working secrets would be even more 
dificult to give away. 

“I feel sorry indeed for any modern 
Mata Hari who might be assigned to 
get the secret of the atomic bomb by 
working her wiles on a young Army 
sergeant,’ Dr. Condon declared. 
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ASTRONOMY-CARTOGRAPHY 
Movies of Sun’s Eclipse 
Aid in Improving Maps 


> HOPES for better maps of the world 
through movies of the sun taken during 
the annular eclipse May 8 and 9 were 
raised high by receipt of good word 
from the project commander of two 
B-29’s assigned to study the eclipse 
above the clouds. 

Radio blackouts experienced over that 
week-end did not disturb receipt of the 
all-important time signals originating 
from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ard’s radio station in Washington. But 
they did keep from getting through the 
reports of “mission successful in every 
sense of the word.” 

If careful study of the eclipse photos 
confirms the complete success of the 
B-29 mission, it may make it possible 
for the first time to tie in the U. S.- 
Canadian geodetic survey networks di- 
rectly with Asiatic systems. This is the 
judgment of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, chair- 
man of the National Geographic So- 
cietys Committe on Research. Differ- 
ences in the times of second and third 
contact as observed from various points 
of observation is used to check on the 
longitude of the respective sites. 

Unfavorable weather defeated obser- 
vations at three of the five sites located 
on the Asiatic side of the Pacific to 
study the eclipse. Only the parties at 
Bangkok, Siam, and Rebun Jima, Japan, 
were successful. 

Until the B-29’s reported, the eclipse 
study had produced data for only a 
single map tie-in, that of Siam-Japan. 
Success of the Superforts may multiply 
that by three, for now the potential 
tie-ins promise to be Siam-Japan; Siam- 
Aleutians, and Japan-Aleutians. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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Slow-Burning Film 
Developed for Movies 


> A NEW slow-burning type of motion 
picture film base, developed by the East 
man Kodak Company, is claimed to be 
safer than the so-called safety film now 
used in home movies. It is described 
as a “high acetyl” acetate type, and it 
is intended to replace the cellulose ace 
tate propionate base film. 

It may also replace the cellulose ni 
trate film which is now widely used 
for professional motion pictures. It has 
proven satisfactory under tests of spe 
cial prints of several feature pictures 
that were circulated through film ex 
changes in different parts of the coun 
try. 

Nitrate film burns rapidly. Safety film 
generally is a slow-burning type. The 
low shrinkage of the new safety base 
will also keep the film free from buckle 
and the resulting in-and-out of focus 
images on the motion-picture screen. 
The new film has tensile strength com- 
parable with the nitrate type and equal 
projection quality. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


Pellets From Shotgun Shells 
Kill Ducks They Miss 


> LEAD SHOT that never hit any 
ducks may nevertheless be partly respon 
sible for the present alarming decline in 
the duck population, suggests Vincent 
H. Reid of the Minnesota Division ot 
Game and Fish, (Journal of Wildlife 
Management, April). 

Gizzards of 1,084 wild ducks which 
were analyzed in his study contained 
lead shot in slightly over nine percent of 
all cases. The ducks had picked up the 
pellets along with their food from the 
shallow bottom mud. It is known that 
such gizzard pellets can cause more or 
less severe lead poisoning, which may 
affect the ducks’ ability to reproduce if it 
does not kill them outright. 

The problem of lead poisoning from 
spent shot is becoming more acute, Mr. 
Reid remarks, because increasing num 
bers of hunters are now shooting over 
Canadian and western waters where the 
main. breeding grounds are. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 194 
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NUTRITION 


Food Habits Important 
In Keeping the Peace 


> TO HELP solve the problem of keep- 
ing the world healthy and peaceful, the 
World Health Organization needs to 
find out much more about the food 
habits of little children. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Frank A. 
Calderone of New York, WHO official, 
who spoke at the Woods School research 
clinic conference. 

Here are some of the things that Dr. 
Calderone finds we must know: 

Is food something to be fought for? 
Or is food forced on the infant so that 
he gets too much of it? 

Do children develop habitual hunger, 
with feelings of dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness, due to supplementary foods 
being given so late in infancy? 

What about weaning the baby—is this 
ruthless and agressive or gentle and 
comforting ? 

Does daddy become a competitor in 
childish eyes because he is fed first at 
mealtime? 

Are there dangerous stored-up hatreds 
created in a country where there is 
food shortage but a powerful and for- 
tunate neighbor has enough to eat? 

With such information, Dr. Calderone 
predicted that the virus of man’s hatred 
for man can be conquered and the world 


made more peaceful. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


Family Size Limit 
May Depend on Father 


> THE father’s ability to have children, 
rather than the mother’s, is the chief 
factor determining the size of the fam- 
ily. 

The discovery pointing to this was 
made in a study of 801 living pairs of 
twins 60 years old or more. This and 
other findings in the study were re- 
ported by Drs. F. J. Kallmann and G. 
Sander of the New York State Psychia- 
tric Institute, Columbia University, at 
the meeting of the American Psychia- 
ric Association in Washington. 

News services, hospitals, welfare 
igencies and homes helped the scien- 
tists locate the twins for study. All the 
twins are residents of New York State. 
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The discovery that the father’s abil- 
ity to have children, or reproductivity, 
governs the size of the family comes 
from the finding that in males as well 
as in females, two-egg, same-sexed twins 
have greater reproductivity than one- 
egg, same-sexed twins. That this is true 
of male twins is a new discovery. It 
needs confirmation by more ample data, 
it was pointed out, before it can be 
taken as definitely establishing that the 
size of the family is chiefly governed 
by the father’s reproductivity. 

Celibacy was highest in one-egg fe- 
male twins, due possibly to the psycho- 
logical factors of their relationships and 
personality attitudes toward marriage. 

Unexpected the finding that 
sterility occurred in one partner of one- 
egg male twins twice as often as in 
two-egg male pairs. This, also, the doc- 
tors explain on a_ psychological basis. 
Marital disharmony, they point out, was 
found particularly common with one- 
egg male twins due to the unusually 
close relationship of the twin brothers. 

Life cannot be extended beyond the 
optimum limit of any person’s vital ca- 
pacity, longevity studies of the twins 
showed. These studies are based on 58 
pairs, both members of which have died 
of natural causes. The difference in the 
time one partner outlived the other was 
almost double between two-egg partners 


than that of one-egg pairs. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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METALLURGY 


Low-Grade Iron Ore 
Up-Graded by Magnetizing 


> IN ANTICIPATION of a time 
when it will be necessary to use lower- 
grade iron ores, a process for improving 
them by conversion from non-magnetic 
to magnetic state has been developed 
by Charles F. Ramseyer of Old Green- 
wich, Conn. It consists simply of grind- 
ing the ore to a fairly fime powder, 
then heating it for a few minutes in 
the presence of a reducing gas such as 
hydrogen or carbon monoxide, at a tem- 
perature between 500 and 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

About one-fourth of the iron in each 
particle is thus rendered magnetic, 
which permits the workable ore to be 
separated from the worthless mineral 
or gangue by passage (preferably in a 
wet condition) over a suitable electro- 
magnetic device. 

U.S. Patent 2,441,594 on this process 
has been assigned to H. A. Brassert and 
Company, of New York. 


Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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Fog-Piercing Lights 
Aid Blind Landings 


> TWO COMMERCIAL airports of 
the United States, one in Washington 
and the other in Los Angeles, are to be 
equipped with recently developed and 
tested high-intensity approach lights, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration re 
vealed. They are lights that penetrate 
fog for considerable distances and per 
mit pilots making instrument landings 
to make the last part of their approach 
visually. 

The powerful lights include a new 
type of optical 5) 
ground and polished glass and molded 
red plastic lenses. Each light is equipped 
with a five-kilowatt incandescent lamp 


system consisting ol 


The system comprises a row of lights 
3,000 feet long, spaced 100 feet apart, 
which extends out from the approach 
end of the instrument runway. The in 
tensity of the lights can be regulated 
from the control Each of the 
two installations, which contracts 
have now been signed, will cost about 
$100,000. 


tower. 
tor 
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ENGINEERING 
Heat-Conducting Glass 
De-Ices Windshields 


> NO ICE will 
windshields the glass of which is heated 
by electricity passing through an invisi 


form on automobile 


ble film coating. There is one catch, 
however. Higher voltage is necessary 
than found on the average family auto 
mobile. . 

The new windshield is a product of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and 
has been thoroughly tested during the 
past winter on several cars in all sorts of 
freezing rain and below-zero weather. 
The glass is heated by a 
electric current which passes through the 
coating. The covering film is basically 
stannic oxide, which can be made from 
any number of tin 
slight coloring offers no noticeable de 
crease in visibility. 

The recommended scheme to get suffi 
cient voltage is to replace the conven 
tional generator on the car with an al 
ternating current generator. Its current 
can be transformed to voltages suffici 
ently high to perform the heating op 
now cars 


continuous 


compounds. Its 


eration. Generators used in 
for radio transmission can be used for 
the de-icing. 

Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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Air War on Pests 


Trees sprayed with DDT from the air to kill the 
gypsy moth, tussock moth and other insects. ‘“‘Ground 


troops” guide the pilots. 
By ALFRED STEFFERUD, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Written especially for Science Service 


See Front Cover 


> WAR FROM the air is being waged 
within our boundaries— 
fifth columnists who for have 
been destroying American homes even 
before they could be built. These ene- 
insect devourers of our forests 
that rank sec 


on enemies 
years 


mies are 

East, West and South 
ond only to fire in their destructiveness. 
Swooping planes are distributing death 
to them in the form of DDT spray. For 
the first time, defenders of our forests 
feel that they are not waging a losing 
battle. 

First of these pests 
attack has been the gypsy moth. This 
undesired immigrant is a little insect 
with a devastating appetite for the leaves 
of oak, apple, maple, and other forest, 
rruit, and shade trees. It has destroyed 
millions of feet of timber that we could 
well have used for houses and furniture 
and paper and countless other items. 


to come under 


Now, a quarter-century after the in 
sect became one of our worst pests and 
just a few years after we mounted a 
full-scale offensive against it, we have a 
way to prevent such damage. 

In New England in 1924 
the gypsy moth stripped leaves off trees 
need leaves to 


larvae of 


acres. Trees 
make and assimilate food: most of them 
die after two or three consecutive years 


on 825 


of defoliation. 


800,000 Trees Stripped 

In 1945 trees were stripped of their 
leaves on 800,000 acres in New England, 
an area of general infestation; in New 
York, into counties the 
insects were blown by the hurricane of 


1939: and in northeastern Pennsylvania, 
100 


whose eastern 


where the infestation covers about 


square miles. 
and state 


Against the federal 


agencies, chambers of commerce, local 


pest, 


authorities, and property owners joined 
forces. The first experimental sprayings 
DDT made in 1945. The 


with were 


next year 54,000 pounds of the insecti- 
cide were applied to 80,000 acres of 
infested timber, three-fourths of it by 
airplane. Last year twice that acreage 
was treated. The results have been spec- 
tacular: Not one living gypsy moth has 
been found in the treated areas. The 
fourth great battle is now in full swing. 
In May the caterpillars hatch from 
the yellow, hair-covered masses of eggs 
the female moths deposited last July 
and August on tree trunks, fences, 
walls, junk piles. The caterpillars com- 
monly crawl no more than 200 feet, but 
they move by spinning down their silky 
threads. Sometimes they fall on passing 
vehicles or are carried by the wind. 
First they eat the trees’ buds. Then 
as they grow they devour blossoms and 
leaves. The best time to fight them is in 
the spring, beginning about two weeks 


before the hatching and continuing 
until the caterpillars are full grown. 
In Pennsylvania, where last year 


pilots treated 45,000 acres, the spraying 
of. 150,000 acres began this year on 
April 20, to continue into June. In New 
York, around Albany, 50,000 acres are 
being sprayed. 

Front Line Fighters 


Airplanes are the front-line fighters, 
but for isolated infestations along road- 
sides and in villages and out-of-the-way 
place, the workers use ordinary knap- 
sack sprayers, or high pressure blower 
units, which are effective up to 300 feet, 
or sometimes more if the wind is just 
right. 

Before the work is undertaken, ento- 
mologists and other trained men care- 
fully survey the infested areas to estab- 
lish boundaries and priority of treat- 
ment. Sometimes they examine a local- 
ity tree by tree. Sometimes they make 
spot surveys at selected points only. In 
that way in 1946 about 970,000 acres 
were inspected. 

Another way is to set out traps 
miles or less apart in districts to be sur- 
veyed. The traps are paper cones and 
sheets of sticky paper, to which the 
males are lured by a sex-attractant sub- 
stance obtained from female gypsy 
moths. If a male is caught, more traps 


two 


are put nearby to fix the site of the 
infestation more exactly. In this way 
6,000,000 acres were scouted in 1946 
More than 11,000 traps were used; more 
than a million pupae were collected for 
the sex-attractant material. 

To guide the pilots, white or orange 
windsocks are attached to the higher 
trees, spaced closely enough so that one 
is always in sight. Sometimes gas-filled 
balloons, operated from the ground, are 
used to mark the line of flight, especially 
in mountainous country. 

Test With Glass Plates 

To make sure of good coverage, glass 
plates are placed 25 to 50 feet apart on 
the ground along the line of flight. The 
coverage is measured by the deposit of 
atomized particles on them. Not often 
does a pilot have to repeat, so careful 
are the plans and performance. 

The record for a day’s work was set 
last May 15, a still, clear day and ideal 
for low flying, when four planes covered 
4,605 Farly 
morning or late afternoon are consid- 
ered the best times for spraying. 


acres in Pennsylvania. 


Technicians assigned to observe the 
effects on wildlife found no indications 


of injury to bees, birds, fish or other 
wildlife—except to crayfish and some 





EFFECTIVE TEST—Glass plates 
set at right angles to the path of the 
spraying plane pick up samples of 
droplets and thus give an idea of 
effectiveness of the attack. 





ier 
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TO SPREAD DEATH—Close-up of the multiple-nozzle DDT armament 
of a single-motored plane. Ranger’s hand with fountain pen gives an idea 
of size. 


fish in one shallow pool over which the 
plane, whose shut-off device was not 
working properly, had to fly several 
times in making turns. Nevertheless, as 
a precaution, pilots avoid flying directly 
over streams and ponds when spraying. 

Some of the infested areas had 4,000 
egg clusters to the acre before treatment; 
after spraying, 39,500 acres were care- 
fully examined, and only 12 clusters 
were found. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, state and federal entomologists 
believe that the next few years will 
bring the eradication of the gypsy moth 
in many areas where it has been most 
destructive. In the operations this year 
they expect to cover all areas known to 
be infested in Pennsylvania. Next year 
the major control operation will be in 
New York. 


Against Tussock Moth 


Equal success attended the campaign 
against the Douglas-fir tussock moth, a 
relative of the gypsy moth, last year in 
northern Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. That battle by workers in the 
‘ureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 

itine and the Forest Service of the 
epartment of Agriculture, State and 
regional foresters, and forest owners 
was the largest forest-insect spraying 
project of its kind ever undertaken. In 


two weeks 390,881 gallons of DDT so- 
lution were sprayed in 2,120 flights over 
413,469 acres, nearly all mountainous. 

A view of the spraying is shown on 
the front cover of this Sctence News 
LETTER. 

A few days after the spraying few 
living caterpillars could be found any- 
where in the sprayed area. 

Some work has been going on on 
the white-fringed beetle in Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Florida, the Gulf Coast area 
as far west as Louisiana. This beetle 
was introduced several years ago and 
has been a problem since 1937. 


Use DDT Entirely Now 


In the past two years, spraying has 
been entirely with DDT—airplanes and 
ground equipment were used. About 
200,000 acres were infested, in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi and North and South Carolina. 

This year about 37,000 
being treated. The work centers are at 
Gulfport, Miss., and in Macon, Ga. The 
heaviest infestation is the Alabama and 
Georgia narrowing off farther 
west and farther east. DDT is being 


Louisiana, 


acres are 


area, 


used for the adult beetles, but also has 
been found effective for eliminating the 
larval stages from the soil. About 10 
pounds of DDT are used per acre in 
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tillable areas. This amount is effective 
for at least four years. Entomologists 
are especially interested in the fact. 

The unbalance that has _ permitted 
epidemics of defoliating moths is still 
with us. Why these occasional upsets in 
the natural balance among native or 
ganisms, parasites, and predators that, 
in virgin keep in check 
certain dangers is not fully understood. 
No doubt they are man-made to some 
extent. 


wilderness, 


Cooperative big-scale action is needed 
against other insects in our forests 
the white pine weevils in the North 
eastern and Lake States; the spruce 
budworm, which is becoming serious 
in New England; the pink bark beetle, 
which has caused heavy losses in the 
West and the larch sawlly, which has 
killed many mature stands of larch in 
the Lake States. 
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“Forty-Niner” is the name of a rela 
tively new hybrid tea rose which is a 
rich yellow outside and vivid red inside. 
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a You yo am 


glutamate is a metallic 


acid derived from grain; 


Monosodium 


salt of glumati 


it is one of the world’s most potent 
lay oring materials. 

Freshly cut fence posts treated with 
chromated zinc chloride will last 10 


to 15 years, in contrast to a life of two 


to four for untreated posts. 


Glass fibers are used to reinforce plas 
much as steel rods are employed to 
reintorce concrete. 
\ll automobile paints used today, ex 
ept black, 
| 


ive a special sheen. 


contain aluminum flakes to 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Death Rate Down for 
“Catching Diseases” 


> IN SPITE of this being a big measles 


vear, the combined death rate for the 
four chief “catching” diseases of children, 
measles included, reached a new low 


during the first quarter of the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 


year, 


surance Company report. 
The death rate among the 
policyholders for 


company’s 
industrial measles, 


scarlet fever, whooping cough and dip 


theria combined was 1.6 per 100,000 
for the first three months of the year. 
The rate for measles was only 0.6 per 
100,000. 

A “truly remarkable” record has been 
established for tuberculosis so far this 
vear, also. The death rate from this 
disease for the first Quarter of 1948 


2 per 100,000 policyholders. This 
rate for the same three 
below the 


x 
was 25 


1S 13 below the 


months last year and 25 


average for the same parts of the pre 


eding five years. 
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Science 





Anyone Can Use A Slide Rule 


No Math if You Have the 
Practical Slide Rule Manual by J. M. Klock, 
Mathematician for the U. S. Navy and 
Detroit Public Evening Schools. 


Background needed 


formerly 
Instructor in the 


An absolutely non-technical explanation of how 
slide rule for the fundamental math 
If you know the simplest arithmetic 
learn the slide rule with this 
applications made to formulae 
aeronautics, etc. 


to use a 
caleulations. 
you can easily 


booklet 


Special 





from mathematics, engineering, 

Includes office applications to per cent, interest 
rates, cost accounting. Large illustrations. Simple 
explanations. Sent postpaid 

(Please make checks payable to J. M. Klock) 
Send $1.00 to: Slide Rule 


Box 2293 
Detroit 31, Michigan 
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PHYSICS 


Five Kinds of Atom Bomb 


But probably none is radically new, using the fis- 
sionable materials we already know about such as uranium, 
plutonium and elements from thorium. 


> AMERICA now has five different 
kinds of atomic bombs, the most modern 
of which tested at Eniwetok are presum- 
ably both more powerful and cheaper. 

That is the conclusion to be drawn 
the terse, unrevealing announce- 
ment that “tests involving three atomic 
weapons each of improved design” were 
successful in all respects and that results 
indicate very substantial progress. 

The new tests do not, in all probabil- 
ity, involve any radically new and novel 
bombs, such as the hydrogen-helium 
bomb or the meson bomb about which 
there has been some speculation. 

The stuff in them is basically the fis- 
sionable materials that we have been told 
about, uranium, plutonium and possibly 


from 


kinds of uranium or other heavy ele- 
ments made from thorium. 

The Hiroshima atomic bomb was 
ASTRONOMY 


made of uranium 235 and the second 
bomb used on Nagasaki was made of plu 
tonium, the synthetic element made in 
the atomic pile from the more common 
sort of uranium isotope 238. Similarly the 
new bombs are probably improved mix 
tures of fissionable elements or materials 
not used before. 

Manufacture of bombs by new meth- 
ods or further research upon new nu- 
clear materials and methods is indicated 
by the portion of the statement that said 
“The President gave general approval 
of commission plans for steps it proposed 
to initiate at once for further nuclear 
development, based upon information 
gained from the tests.” 

This may even indicate a different em- 
phasis to atomic materials manufacture 
such as carried on at Hanford, Wash. 
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Dedicate ‘Big Eye’ 


> THE 200-INCH telescope atop Palo- 
mar Mountain will officially begin work 
to extend man’s reach twice as far into 
space following its dedication on June 
3. About a thousand guests have been 
invited for the event. 

This gigantic “eye” will put at our 
disposal eight times the volume of space 
previously available for study. Palomar 
Observatory will be run jointly by the 
California Institute of Technology to 
whom the telescope actually belongs, 
and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, which owns the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory. 

Master of ceremonies for the dedica- 
tion will be James R. Page, chairman 
of Cal Tech’s Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick will speak for the 
Rockefeller Foundation that to date has 
given $6,500,000 for the construction of 
the telescope, together with all the 
buildings and equipment necessary to 
render it as effective as possible. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of 
Cal Tech, will deliver the dedication 
address. Dr. Vannevar Bush, president 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 


ton, will be another speaker. 

Short speeches will also be given by 
two men most intimately connected with 
the telescope. They are: 

Dr. Max Mason, chairman of the Ob- 
servatory Council which 
directed the Palomar project. 

Dr. Ira S. Bowen, who will direct both 
Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories, 
will also explain and demonstrate op- 
eration of the 200-inch telescope. 
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WYOMING 


Ride, fish, geologize or just relax. How? 


Paton Ranch will give you trout fishing in a 
mountain stream as it flows out of a canyon in 
the Big Horn Mountains, daily horseback rides along 
the picturesque trails and excellent food—most of 
which is grown on the ranch. 


The region abounds in geological and historical 
interest—dinosaur bones, marine fossils and Indian 
implements are found nearby. 


Write for folder—Paton Ranch, Shell, Wyoming 
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Rats and Flies 


» SUCCESS in the anti-rat campaigns 
waged in hundreds of American com- 
munities this spring is likely to increase 
the number of carrion flies, because there 
will always be some dead rats in corners 
and crannies where even the more care- 
ful human search will not find them. 

Commonest among these are the 
bluebottle flies, breeders in carrion and 
feeders on filth. For instead of laying 
their eggs in horse-manure for choice, 
as houseflies do, they deposit them on 
the dead and decaying carcasses of ani- 
mals, which they find  unerringly 
through their almost uncanny sense of 
smell. They have been used to locate 
dead rats and mice in houses, by releas- 
ing them in a room and then cutting 
through floor or wall at the spot where 
they cluster. If, as the never-completed 
old song says, there were “Forty-nine 
bluebottles, hanging on the wall,” it’s a 
fairly safe bet there was something dead 
back of that wall. 

Their unsavory infancy ended, blue- 
bottles enter upon an adulthood that is 
even more malodorous. For their favo- 
rite food is filth—just plain dung. You 


Science News Letter for May 29, 1948 
will often see them clustered thick 
where some supposedly civilized city 
dweller has been walking a housebound 
dog, permitting the animal to relieve 
itself on public property or, worse still, 
on somebody else’s grass-plot. Then the 
same insects may try to get into your 
dwelling, to explore your food. 

What makes them most conspicuous 
is their bright coloring. There are three 
kinds: some blue, some green, some 
with a bronzish cast, but all with a 
gleaming, burnished, metallic appear- 
ance, as if they were enameled. Eyes of 
all three species are red. They could 
really be considered beautiful insects, 
were it not for their highly un-beauti- 
ful background and habits. 

Incidentally, the entomologist who 
bestowed upon this glittering but filthy 
insect the generic name Lucilia merits 
small thanks from girls bearing that 
name, and its more frequent variants, 
Lucelia and Lucille. It is really a beauti- 
ful name, for it means “child of light” 
—which the bluebottle fy most decid- 
edly is not. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Hydraulic Fluids 
With Water Base Safe 


> NON-COMBUSTIBLE _ hydraulic 
fluids with a water base, for use in air- 
craft, were revealed by the Department 
of the Navy. They will not burn, and 
are said to be the first successful non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluids ever made. 

The new material has been dubbed 
hydrolube fluids. Their use in landing 
gear, brake and flap control hydraulic 
systems will eliminate fire hazards 
when high-pressure hydraulic lines are 
ripped open by bullets or shrapnel. The 
material will be of value in both mili- 
tary and civilian airplanes by lessening 
danger in emergency landings when hy- 
draulic lines are sometimes ruptured. 
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Hydrolube fluids, replacing combust 
ible petroleum-base materials, have been 
thoroughly tested in Navy planes dur 
ing the past two years. They are now 
being tested by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for commercial airplane 
use. They contain, in addition to the 
water, an anti-freeze, a thickener, cor 
rosion inhibitors, a wear preventive and 
an organic chemical to make all the 
ingredients soluble. 

Ethylene glycol is used 
A special polymer is added to 


as the anti 
freeze. 
the water and glycol to increase the 
thickness. In addition to not burning, 
the material has a freezing point 82 
degrees Fahrenheit below that of water, 
is much less corrosive than water, has 
greater freedom from packing deteriora 
tion and leakage than present hydrauli 
fluids, and has satisfactory lubricating 
qualities. 

Hydrolube was developed in the 
Naval Research Laboratory by Dr. W. 
A. Zisman and assistants. In parts of 
the development, the laboratory had 
help from the DuPont Company, Wil 
mington, Del., and the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation of New 


York. 
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“Diabetic Care in Pic- 
tures” was designed to 
smooth the way so that 

q diabetes and its treatment 
might be completely 
understood. The result of 
more than 25 years of 
questioning in a nation- 
ally-known clinic—and 
the tested answer to all 
those questions. Simply 
written and lavishly 
illustrated by charts, 
photographs and draw- 
ings, it tells about the 
diet, measurement and 
injection of insulin, insulin 
reactions, acidosis and 
diabetic coma, blood and 
urine tests and necessary 





Helen Rosen- 


thal, B.S., body care. The coupon 
M.A. and immediately. 
Joseph Rosen- 


thal, M. D. DIABETIC CARE IN 
$2.50 PICTURES 


150 PAGES—137 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


f----—--------—-- 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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I enclose $2.50. Please send me “Diabetic | 
Care in Pictures.” | 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Can Air-Cond 
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ition Tropics 


Adequate food supply is called primary need of 
tropics, but after that provision of improved living condition 


is most important. 


> AIR-CONDITIONING indoor sleep 
ing and working quarters in the humid 
tropics the year around can be done and 
is just as practical as heating homes and 
buildings of New York or Philadelphia 
through the winter, a physiologist, Dr. 
H. C. Bazett of the University of Penn 
sylvania, told the Congress of Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria meeting in Wash 
ington. 

Provision of improved living condi- 
tions is the second greatest need of the 
tropics, Dr. Bazett said. 

Assurance of an adequate food supply 
s the primary need. 

Muscular 
eficiently in the tropics, but the quan- 
tity that can be done is limited. 


work can be performed 


Mental work, on the contrary, suffers 
on both counts, quantity and quality. 








QUICK-READING 
TEMPERATURE-CONVERSION TABLES 


For speed, when you're converting de- 
grees F to C, and vice versa, you can now 
use a simple, compact ‘“‘Sauveur-type’’ table 
all the way from absolute zero to 3350 C 


and 6062 F, in increments of one degree. 


For quantities, there's a slight charge: ten 
copies for 75c; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 
To minimize bookkeeping, kindly order from 
our Advertising Dept., and include check for 
exact amount... but please note that a single 
opy will be sent free on request. Better get 
Book EN-33(1 


one! Ask for Note 
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The reason for the differences, Dr. Bazett 
explained, lies in the different ways the 
body handles heat during exercise and 
rest. During rest, most of the heat is 
formed in the trunk and dissipated 
through the arms and legs. Transporting 
the heat is a major problem. But during 
exercise most of the heat is formed in 
the arms and legs where it is also 
dissipated. So the transport problem 
becomes minor. 

A person’s mental work gets poor in 
both quality and quantity with very 
slight changes in body temperature, ex: 
periments have shown. The person him- 
self may not be aware of the falling off 
in quantity and quality of work he is 
doing. Inadequate circulation of blood 
through the brain may be the cause of 
the deterioration in mental work. 

Only a small degree of cooling is 
needed to correct the disability for men- 
tal work, Dr. Bazett stated. This is one 
reason why the job of cooling the tropics 
can be done efficiently. The amount of 
cooling needed is not so great. A tem- 
perature of 78 degrees Fahrenhe‘t with 
at the point of a saturated at- 
efficient 


humidity 
mosnhere is cool enouch for 
working. 

With well-insulated buildings, 
‘mperature could be achieved in Bom 
vay throughout the year, Dr. Bazett 
said, with “an energy load for air con- 
ditioning far the normal heat 
load for heatine houses in Philade!phia 
or New York through the winter.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


To Set Up Basic 
Air Navigation System 


> A TEMPORARY working group 
from the U. S. Air Force, Navy and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is for- 
mulating plans for an Air Navigation 
Development Board which will be 
charged with the duty of preparing a 
single basic air navigation 
and trafic control for both civil and 
military users, it was revealed in Wash- 


system ol 


ington. 
The new government board will be 


set up by the Secretaries of Defense 
and Commerce working together. The 
joint action is the result of a six-months 
study made by the Research and De- 
velopment Board of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. This organization 
recommended that a single group be 
established under the Department of 
Commerce and charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the research, develop- 
ment and standardization of the na- 
tional air navigation system. 

Such a group would constitute a 
planning and _ steering organization, 
headed by a man of national reputa- 
tion and not representing any govern- 
ment agency concerned with civil or 
military aviation. It would have under 
it an engineering staff charged with 
translating the broad requirements set 
by the board into technical specifica- 
tions for the development of projects 
which would be executed under con- 
tract by university and commercial lab- 
oratories. 
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Place Next the Driver 
Is Called “Death Seat” 


> “DEATH SEAT” is the name given 
the front seat of an automobile next 
to the driver (Journal, American Med:- 
cal Association, May 22 

Of 50 consecutive patients with face 
injuries from automobile accidents, al- 
most three fourths (70°) were young 
women and girls who had been riding 
next to the driver, Dr. Claire L. Straith, 
Detroit plastic surgeon, reported. 

Detroit police department records 
show that in 219 accidents involving 
more than one occupant of an automo- 
bile, 260 passengers but no drivers were 
injured. More than half the front seat 
passengers had face cuts and damage 
to the teeth, chin, nose, cheeks, ears, 
forehead and skull. 

Dr. Straith’s suggested remedy for 
the situation knobs, 
cranks, drop down ash trays and sharp 
ledges on the dashboard and use of 
rubber padding on the dash in front 


of the guest passenger. 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 


is removal of all 


Automotive engineers advise drivers, 
as a gasoline-saving step, to warm up 
engines by letting them idle a few min- 
utes to permit oil to circulate properly; 
the engines should not be raced. 
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Books of the Week 
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TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address 
Book Dept., ScligNCe News Letter, 1719 N. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. In the case of free 
publications order direct from issuing organization. 


BOTANY AND OUR SOCIAL ECONOMY— 
Alexander C. Martin—National Wildlife 
Federation, 30 p., illus., paper, 10 cents. 
Pointing out our dependence on plants. 

[THE CHEMISTRY QF ACETYLENE AND RE- 
LATED COMPOUNDS—Ernst David Berg- 
mann—Interscience, 108 p., $3.00. Ma- 
rerial presented at a seminar on acetylene 
hemistry at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn in 1946. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEORETICA) 
ELECTROQCHEMISTRY—Raymond M. Fuoss 

Pennsylvania State College, 24 p., paper, 


$2.00. Twenty-Second annual Priestley 
Lecture. 
EMPIRE'S CHILDREN: THE PEOPLE OF 


TZINTZUNTZAN—George M. Foster as- 
sisted by Gabriel Ospina—Smithsonian 
Institution, 297 p., 16 pl. One of a series 
of monographs describing results of joint 
field studies of the Institute of Social 
Anthropology and the Escuela Nacional 
de Antropologia of Mexico. 

GEOLOGY AND GROUND-W ATER RESOURCES 
OF SEWARD COUNTY, KANSAS—Frank E. 
Byrne and Thad G. McLaughlin—Uwni- 
versity of Kansas, 140 p., illus., paper, 
25 cents. 

THE LABOR FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1890-1960—John D. Durand—Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 284 p., $2.50. An 
interesting statistical study with serious 
predictions for the future. 

LIVE LONG AND L’KE IT—C. 
ton—Public Affairs Committee, 32 p., 
illus., paper, 20 cents. Advice for those 
over forty on how to avoid being older 
than their years. 

MICROWAVE MAGNETRONS—George B. Col- 
lins—McGraw-Hill, 806 p., illus., $9.00. 
All the information necessary to make a 
magnetron, important component in radar 
systems. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF COLORADO—John 
W. Vanderwilt—Colorado State Mineral 
Resources Board, 547 p., illus., $2.50. 
From a state wealthy in metals, non-metal 
minerals, and fuels. : 

NURSING PATHOLOGY—Raymond H. Good- 
ale—Saunders, 416 p., illus., $3.00. To 
give the nurse the necessary background 
so that she can provide intelligent care. 

ORIGIN OF GRANITE—H. H. Read, A. F. 
Buddington, F. F. Grout, G. E. Goodspeed 
ind N. L. Bowen—Geological Society of 
America, 139 p., illus., $1.80. Papers pre- 
sented at a conference at the meeting of 
the Geological Society of America in 1947. 

PHysics ToDAY—Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1948 
—American Institute of Physics, $4 year. 
First issue of a mew journal being sent 
to all members. Dr. Vannevar Bush writes 
on “Trends in American Science.” 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCULAR ACTIVITY—Ed- 
ward C. Schneider and Peter V. Karpovich 

Saunders, 3rd ed., 346 p., illus., $3.75. 
Adapted primarily for students of physical 


Ward Cramp- 


lucation. 
Ji ANTITATIVE ANALYS!S—Wéillis Conway 
erce o:xi Edward Lauth Haenisch— 


‘iley, 3d cu, 520 p., $3.75. A first-year 


textbook almost entirely rewritten to bring 
it up to date. 

SEX VARIANTS: A _ study of Homosexual 
Patterns—George W. Henry—Hoeber, 
one-vol. ed., 1130 p., illus., $8.00. Results 
of a research program of importance to 
those concerned with the medical, legal 
or social problems of homosexuality. 

TEMPLES IN YUCATAN: A Camera Chron- 
icle of Chichén Itzia—Laura Gilpin— 
(lastings House, 124 p., illus., $5.00. A 
book of beautiful photographs showing 
ancient ruins of the Maya together with 
glimpses of modern life. 

TEXTILE TESTING IN GERMANY—Herbert 
F. Schiefer, Lyman Fourt, and Richard 
T. Kropf—Textile Research Institute, 57 
p., illus., paper, $3.50. Prepared from in- 
formation obtained in 1945 by the Tech- 
nical Industrial Intelligence Committee of 
the U. S. Army. 

THESE RIGHTS ARE OURS TO KEEP—Jerome 


PHYSICS 


Meson Trails 
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Ellison—Pablic Affairs Committee, 31 p., 
illus., paper, 20 cents. Factual background 
on the Civil Rights question. 

UNITS IN PERSONAL HEALTH AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS—Lillian L. Biester, William 
Griffiths and N. O. Pearce—University of 
Minnesota Press, 267 p., $3.50. Teachiny 
material for sex education. 

VOLUNTARY MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES—Franz Goldmann 
—Columbia University Press, 228 p., 
$3.00. Background material on a_ very 
timely question. 

WIDENING HORIZONS IN MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION: A Study of the Teaching of Social 
and Environmental Factors in Medicine, 
1945-1946—Joint Committee of the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges 
and the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers—Commonwealth Fund, 
228 p., $2.75. 

YEARBOOK OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTIES, 1947—Food and Agriculture 
Organization, (Columbia University Press) 
261 p., paper, $2.50. Up to date figures 
on world agricultural production and live- 
stock numbers. Has table of contents in 
English, French, Spanish and Chinese. 
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Captured 


Use new photographic emulsion containing eight 
times as much silver bromide and also boron to magnify 
tracks and keep them from fading. 


> A NEW and special kind of photo 
graphic plate is being used to take pic- 
tures of mesons, small cosmic ray par- 
ticles. 

The new Ilford photo emulsion has 
been developed to photograph the trail 
of these elusive particles in the labora 
tory of Dr. C. F. Powell. This emulsion 
contains eight times as much silver bro- 
mide as older emulsions in order to 
magnify the path of a particle on the 
photographic plate. It also is loaded with 
boron, which prevents the tracks left by 
the particie from fading and makes the 
emulsion less sensitive to light. 

Since pre-war days it has been possible 
to take pictures of protons, deuterons, 
alpha particles and fission fragments 
on photographic emulsions, but until 
recently it has been very difficult to 
distinguish between the tracks left by the 
different particles. In addition, very light 
particles could not be traced because they 
did not have enough energy to leave 
much of a trail in the emulsion. 

Since cosmic rays are believed by 
scientists to come from outside the atmos- 
phere of the earth, perhaps from the 
stars, plates to catch the traces cf these 
rays in the form of mesons are exposed 


on the tops of mountains. Only when 
the meson actually ends up in the emul 
sion can one be sure that the trail in the 
emulsion is due to a meson and not any 
other particle. The plates after exposure 
are examined under strong microscopes 
by the scientists. By studying the plates 
they are able to determine the mass of 
the meson, evidences of nuclear degen 
eration and other facts which increase 
our knowledge of the hitherto little 
known cosmic rays. 
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Plastic Coasters 
and Tiles 


EMBED REAL FLOWERS 
in WEW Magic PLASTIC 


Make fine gifts, novelties, 
things to sell. Embed real 
flowers, butterflies, medals, 
photos. Make book - ends, 
jewelry, figurines, and hun- 
dreds of other use- 
ful and decorative 
objects that are dis- 
tinctive and differ- 

ent. Castolite comes ot 
crystal clear or may be dyed for brilliant color effects. 
Can be sawed, carved, turned, drilled. Pours cold, 
sets at low temperature. No training, no tools required. 
20-PROJECT CASTOLITE KIT $3.50 postpaid. Con- 
tains everything needed to get started at once. Send 
M.O., check, or order C.O.D. For Castolite manual] 
alone, 25¢. 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 
Dept. E-34, Box 211, Kenilworth, Illinois 
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| « New Machines and Gadgets « 


lf you want more information on the neu 


D. C. and aak for 
% THREE-PIECE UNIT, for the 
home, can be used to squeeze and strain 
juice, make milk shakes or mix 
drinks. It is made of an attractive plas 
tic, odorless and tasteless,.that ts 
fected by fruit juice or alcohol and able 
to withstand hot water up to the boil- 


orange 


unaf 


no Hoinfr 
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Science 


% MINIATURE FLUORESCENT 
detailed 
material 


magnifier, for observation of 


organisms fissues, Structures 


and chemical reactions, ts a combina 


»n of an optically accurate magnifying 
} S Ss 


ns with a compact source of intense, 


lare-free, fluorescent light. tlthough 
mall in size, it solves many “seeing” 


j 
problems. 
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 J/CE BUCKET, made of sturdy, 
mahogany-colored plastic with a trans 
parent cover, holds nearly three quarts 
ind ts guaranteed to keep ice more than 
twelve hours. Because of its double-wall 


onstruction, it can be used also to keep 
foods hot. 
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BUILDING 


r he mit ally 


MATERIAL, 
and impregnated 
sawmill wastes 


made of 
treated 
wood fiber from mixed 
with Portland cement, ts shaped under 
blocks and panels. 
gag semi-structural product 
floor ., 


partitions, and can be cut, 


pressure into slabs 
This 
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ul used for walls, ceilings oO? 


sawed and 
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% SODA MIXER is clamped on the 
top of a sparkling beverage bottle, as 
shown in the picture, and delivers 
charged water as needed when a button 
on the top is pressed. When the button 
ts released, a valve is closed and the re 
maining liquid and bubbles are safely 
sealed in the bottle for many weeks. 
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SAFETY BELT for baby in an au 
tomobile 
which is merely pushed into place be 
hind the seat cushion without the use of 
tools. The holding straps buckle around 
the child like airplane belts, and may be 
left in the car permanently because they 


has an elongated metal anchor 
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diagnosis of stomach cancer? p. 339. 
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Can hate be felt before birth? p. 342. 


How can soda water gas aid mental 
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does a 10-minute brain operation 
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mental disease? p. 338. 


drug banishes mental delusions? 
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are not in the way and will not injur 
clothing. 
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% FLASHLIGHT, for photographers, 
is a photoelectrically controlled 
that fires the flash bulb in it at the sam 
time with the flash lamp on the camera, 
without connecting cords. It will not 
accidentally fire when room lights ar 
turned on; it responds only to pulses of 
light such as photo flash lamps produce. 
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% FOOD REMINDER, an attractive 
metal device to hang on the kitchen 
wall, has two columns and 24 movable 
tabs with the names of principal foods 
printed on them. The tabs can be slid 
as needed from one column headed “I 
to the other headed “I need.” 
Science News Letter, May 29, 1948 
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Tree—with a new subscription to 


CHEMISTRY 


Science Service Monthly. An up-to-the- 
minute periodic table of chemical ele- 
ments, both Mendeleeff and Bohr ar- 
rangements. Accept special offer of 
11 months for $1.90 and receive that 


as a bonus. 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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